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XIII. 

THE FIRST MOHAMMAD AN TREATIES WITH CHRISTIANS. 

By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A., Litt.D. 

Bead April 27, 1903. 

The early treaties of the Arabs are important documents in the 
history of Islam. They show us, upon evidence that cannot be 
disputed, the policy adopted by the conquerors towards the 
vanquished ; and they enable us to understand in some degree 
the causes which contributed to the spread of the new religion. 
There is a very widely spread misconception on this subject. It 
is frequently alleged that Islam was 4 propagated by the sword/ 
Carlyle’s rejoinder, ‘First get your sword’, was only a partial 
answer to the accusation; for though the religion of Islam must 
have possessed other attractions to draw men to it in its hour of 
weakness, when there were no swords on its side, yet it would be 
quite natural that, when the faith had been embraced by many 
thousands of fighting men, the argument of the sword should be 
employed to bring others to the confession of the creed. Indeed, 
if it is held that there is but one road to salvation, it is at least 
arguable that forcible methods would be justified in saving men 
even against their own wills. But, as a matter of history, Islam was 
not 4 propagated by the sword.’ The Koran never enjoins any such 
principle. It does indeed exhort Muslims to 4 fight in the path of 
God with those who fight with you,’ but adds, ‘if they desist, God is 
forgiving and merciful; ... let there be no hostility save against 
transgressors.’* 4 Unprovoked war is ‘clearly contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the Kur-£n; but war against the enemies of el-Islam, 
who have been the first aggressors, is enjoined as a sacred duty; 
and he who loses his life in fulfilling this duty (if unpaid) is pro¬ 
mised the rewards of a martyr. ... Of such enemies, if reduced 
by force of arms, refusing to capitulate, or to surrender them¬ 
selves, the men may be put to death or be made slaves; and the 

* Koran , ii., 186-9. 
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women and children also, under the same circumstances, may he 
made slaves: but life and liberty are to be granted to those who 
surrender themselves by capitulation or otherwise, on the condition 
of their embracing el-Isldm, or paying a poll-tax, unless they have 
acted perfidiously towards the Muslims.’* In other words, unless 
there were exceptional circumstances of treachery or inveterate 
hostility, the invariable terms offered by Muslim generals were com¬ 
prised in the simple formula ‘ Embrace Islam, or pay the poll-tax.’ 
As this tax on non-conformity was not more than two dinars, or about 
a guinea, a head per annum, and was levied only on able-bodied men, 
and not on the aged or women or children, it was scarcely heavy 
enough to induce many to become converts on purely economical 
grounds. 

There is no justice in the charge against Islam that it was 
4 propagated by the sword’; but it is easy to see how it arose. The 
Arabs made vast conquests, and the majority of the people they 
conquered became, sooner or later, Muslims; therefore, it is argued, 
Islam owed its extension to the sword. But this is to confound two 
distinct things. The Arabs were inspired to a new life and a common 
enthusiasm by Islam, and in their unprecedented union they set out 
to conquer; but the motive of conquest was gain, not proselytizing, 
and the sword was wielded by an expanding people, inspired, it is 
true, by the new faith, but not for the purpose of imposing it on 
others. Arab statesmen indeed clearly recognized the fact that the 
more converts were .made to Islam the less would be the revenue 
from the non-conforming poll-tax ; and as the Arabs have never been 
indifferent to money, this consideration formed a check upon a too 
zealous propaganda. 

The early Muslim treaties are an irrefragable proof of the accuracy 
of what has been said about the terms offered to non-Muslim subjects. 
We have several records of early treaties of peace with Christians. 
The first is with the city of Jerusalem in 636 (a. h. 15), the text of 
which will be given later on. An earlier convention, of which the 
text is not preserved, was made on the surrender of Damascus in the 
previous year, by which every male adult who did not become a 
Muslim was to pay annually one dinar (10$, 6d.) and one measure of 
com from each field. Of the first treaty made by *Amr ibn el-*As!, 
the conqueror of Egypt, with the Christians, we fortunately possess 
the complete text, as in the case of the Jerusalem treaty. The names 


* Lane, Selections from the J£ur-dn, 1st ed., 70, 71. 
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of the witnesses are given, as in the Jerusalem document, and the 
name of the scribe is appended. The two treaties run on similar lines, 
and contain not only practically identical clauses, but even absolutely 
identical words and phrases. Since we find the name of e Amr ibn 
el-'AsI among the witnesses to the Jerusalem treaty, it is easily 
understood that he carried its terms with him, in memory or in 
writing, when he invaded Egypt, and that he endeavoured to accord 
to the Christians of Egypt the same terms, mutatis mutandis , as the 
Caliph ‘Omar had, in his presence, accorded to the Christians of 
Jerusalem. 

The following text of the Treaty of Misr (or Egypt) is from 
Tabari’s Annales , in de Goeje’s edition, part i., pp. 2588-9 :— 


Ji\ J>\ yj 

J* oUM ^yo J&+ Jjfcl ^ *yC£. t* Ijdfc 

^3uJ'. tjjfc ^*.^1 \3\ ^ j&c 

!j\j \) 

^ ^ 
iiJio jAiu j^A£. 

<uixj J--o iff* \^J* \j*!3 

iL;L>- ^ UillaLj ^ 

[ 18 *] 
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4]< A ^g IjJb b L5^ a^. 4 r W 

s. ^ * ’ 

[•)!?"*AJulsgC A £i#<ij 

"lyt? j! ^g. L^i lji£sj \~>\j ly^L 

* ' f 

aUj! c V ^c lj s ^ dl)\ Axcj ^ ir^lccu ^x-l-cj 

f 

£ p • U ,. <- 

u r~=>“ 

Vanae lectiones :— 


XXX Cl XXV 


u~> 


«• c Js^wX) ? Co u ^U.iX). 
c ? IK mox jjyl\ j^x^Lj . c. C et IK s.p., Co ^ j 
C mox | 4 ^j^Ua>. IH om. e , C om., IK ^c-J . /• C <u>U, 

IH 1 <LaIc , IH 2 <0 jl&, sed j loco rasurae. g . Co ^ ^ j 

IK rursus . h . Co om. t. Co . k . IH add. ^ j 

IK haec verba inde a J *=j om. L IK om. m. IH add. 
n , IK j } Jo t et mox l}^. 0 . IH ^x. UjU i?. IH 1 ^**^ 

apud IH 2 punctual litterae £ erasum est. 


Translation ;— 

‘ In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

‘This is what ‘Amr ibn el-'As! granted the people of Misr 
in pledge of security for their persons and their religion and 
their goods, and their churches and their crosses and their lands 
and their waters: there shall not be taken from them anything of 
this, nor diminished.* 

* Or as de Sacy renders it, more freely, ‘ on n’attentera a leurs droits 
relativement a aucune de ces choses, et on ne leur fera eprouver aucun tort.’ 
Memoire* de VInstitut ( Acad . de* tnscr. et belles-lettres ), v., 35 ff. (1821). 
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* And the garrisons shall not settle among them. 

‘ And [it is binding] upon the people of Misr that they pay the 
poll-tax when they come into this Treaty of peace and the overflow 
of their river has subsided—fifty millions. 

* And [binding] on them is what their robbers commit. 

1 And if any of them refuse [to come into this Treaty], the sum of 
the taxes shall be cut down for them [who are liable for it] in pro¬ 
portion to them : and our obligation towards those that refuse is quit. 

‘And if their river has less than its full rise, then the sum 
[of taxation] shall be reduced for them in proportion. 

‘ And whoso of the Romans and garrisons shall come into their 
Treaty, for him is the like as for them, and on him is the like 
[obligation] as on them. 

‘And whoso refuses and chooses to go away, he shall be safe 
till he reaches his place of security or departs from our dominion. 

‘ What is [laid] upon them is by thirds, at every third draw¬ 
ing a third of what is [laid] upon them. 

‘ For what is in this writing [stands] the pledge and warranty of 
God, and the warranty of His Prophet, and the warranty of the 
Khalifa, the Commander of the Faithful, and the warranties of the 
Faithful. 

‘ And [it is prescribed] for the garrisons who consent [to this 
Treaty], that they shall assist with* so many head and so many 
horse that they be not plundered or hindered from commerce to and 
fro. Witness Ez-Zubeyr and 'Abdallah and Mohammad his sons. 
Wardan wrote that and was present.’ 


* De Sacy renders this * fournir tant d’hommes et tant de chevaux, moyennant 
quoi on ne portera point la guerre chez eux; ou quoi ils seront dispenses de 
1’obligation de faire la guerre sacree.’ The verb may be active or passive. 
The whole clause is obscure. 
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For purposes of comparison I subjoin the Jerusalem Treaty* :— 

s s- 

'■c *\dM iXXC \^ 2 m£-\ bo \ kXJ^ 

O ** % t ^ % 

&Li?^ ^L^Ii 

' *> ^ 5 - ✓ ^ - t fa ^ ^ 

|4^f> ^ c ^-j‘ 5 c *jl /dy 4— ijij Wr?*-^ 

j(j* 10 ^ ^ 

j ^ * ■5»'» ^ f ? 

iLJjb ^ \ m ^ e ' ^ 

Lc£ <Ujjs^ *^3 d^ v^*^ iJjfcK *X>^ (&** 

j ■& *'' j i j -» 

dJydltj l^A^e j^-^-ssnj |^1 i^yliXdl jJjbl 

' -' S- ° *— w 

j*$-^bo ^5*^ ^Jbcj <U,JU («y^ j*^ -0 ^rJ 5 *’ L/°^ 

(iT* *^3 <J^ be d^° j*$** (*bi\ \*y*) 

pjjl\ ^ms* <s5bcj & *~ax) ji r* *i % bbd d^ \*y* iiT^ 

m j*f^j (**-? l^-j (*«*^' <J* uA*' fA-o ^ A^j 

H>-ej ° Jk Jj^ J" * ui>' J*' (iT 0 \ W^= cr*J (A*'-* |jA' tr* 

jL *U> ^ j dj^Jl A^\ Jjbl ^c. U Jl* <ldx. ^ Joe *b* 

^ w S- - 

' Juoa^ q j*£^ ^ P djb1 ^J>\ *b$> l*A tr* 

^ W J ^ /• 

s. 

{• r* ^ItT-', ^fci\ q^r*^K^*sCJ ! ^Clw* b\ wrlU tC^#u)« 

»_jyi (^lo^JlkUCy (joUIl ^ j/«J=J *xjj ^jJ aSU- ‘cWO ,^c * 
4 'Ift *A«. J ^£=> * ^LL ^ 

* T. I., P p, ftj r 1®, 1. For a similar Treaty with Lydda, see Tabari, 

ibid, r f. v. 
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Variae lectiones :— 


«• Mod j* &• Modj. et s °j- l**-*^. * Mod i- et 

Soj. [p \. Soj. Modj. et Soj. U>A>-; Cod. 

Leid. . /. Codd. ; Modj. et Soj. ^ JJ . y. Modj. 

A. Modj. et Soj. . V. Modj. et Soj. ^3 . £. IH 

om.; suppl. e Modj. /. Modj.et Soj,; codd. om. . w. verba 
spuria? w. Modj. et Soj. . 0 . Soj. et Modj. om. j?. Modj. 

et Soj., y. Modj. <Uu>. r. IH 1 JumsT ; Soj. Xag? y 

Modj. et Soj, t . Soj, cJJio . Modj. et Soj. om. 


om 


Translation :— 

1 In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

* This is what the servant of God, ‘ Omar, Commander of the 
Faithful, gave to the people of Jerusalem [Iliya] in pledge of security: 
he gave them security for their persons and their goods and their 
churches and their crosses, and its sick and its sound, and all of 
its religion : their churches shall not be impoverished or destroyed; 
nor shall [aught] of it be diminished, neither of its appurtenances 
nor of its crosses nor of anything of its provisions; and they shall 
not be forced against their faith, and not one of them shall be 
harmed. 

* And none of the Jews shall dwell with them in Jerusalem. 

* And [it is binding] on the people of Jerusalem that they pay the 
poll-tax as the people of el-Medain pay it; 

i And that they expel the Romans and robbers from it [Jerusalem] : 
and whoso of them goes forth he shall be safe as to his person and 
property until they reach their place of safety; and whoso of them 
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stays, he shall be safe and on him [is binding] the like of that which 
[is binding] on the people of Jerusalem, a poll-tax. 

‘ And whoso of the people of Jerusalem prefers to go away, himself 
and his property, along with the Eomans, and leave their churches 
and crosses, they shall be safe in person [and churches and crosses ?] 
until they reach their place of safety. 

‘ And whoso of the people of the land was in it [Jerusalem] before 
the fighting, if he wishlo settle, on him [is binding] the like as what 
[is binding] on the people of Jerusalem, a-poll-tax, and if he wishes 
to depart with the Eomans or to return to his own people, nothing 
shall be taken from them [i.e. in poll-tax] until the harvest is reaped. 
And for what is in this writing 0 [stands] the pledge and warranty of 
God, and the warranty of his prophet, and the warranty of the 
Khalifas, and the warranty of the faithful, provided they pay what 
is due of the poll-tax. "Witnesses to that, Khalid ibn Welld, and 'Amr 
ibn el^Asi, and \Abdu-r-Eahman ibn Auf, and Mu'awiya ibn Abl- 
Sufyan. And wrote and was present [x], year 15.’ 

The close similarity between the two documents will be seen at 
the first glance. In both we find an assurance of security for the 
person, goods, religion, churches and crosses, of the conquered people. 
In both we have the imposition of a poll-tax on those who do not 
conform to Islam. In both we have the undertaking that a dominant, 
or once dominant, people shall not dwell among them, in the one case 
the Jews, in the other the Eomans. In both the Eomans, as rulers, 
are to depart, yet if any of them choose to remain as subjects, they are 
to enjoy the same privileges and bear the same burthen of tax as the 
native Christians. Eoth end with pledges of warranty and the names 
of witnesses, and the formula , 4 wrote and was 

present,’only the name of the scribe is given in the Egyptian treaty 
but not in that of Jerusalem. It is evident that we have here two 
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formal documents, drawn up on a standard model; and I do not think 
there can be any doubt of their textual accuracy, subject to minor 
variations in different manuscripts. These variants I have appended 
to the texts. 

It will be noticed that the Egyptian Treaty, with which I am 
chiefly concerned, does not in so many words impose a capitation 
tax () at so much a head, but states a fixed tribute of fifty 
millions. It does not say millions of what coin, but it must evidently 
be dirhems. Abu-Salih,* writing about a.d. 1200, says that 'Amr 
imposed an annual tax of 26£ dirhems (i.e. 2 dinars), on all, but 
made the rich pay three ardebbs of wheat in addition, and this 
is the universal tradition. The conditions annexed, that the tax 
is to be paid after the inundation, i.e., in harvest time, and that it is 
to be reduced if the Kile is lower than the average, seem to point to 
a tax upon land-produce; but if, as is clear from all authorities, there 
was only one tax, by whatever name it was called, it would in any 
case fall upon the land in an agricultural countiy like Egypt; and as 
at the conquest the whole population was Christian, the Arabs 
forming an insignificant minority, the poll-tax would in reality be a 
land-tax. In fact there is no evidence that any land-tax was imposed 
at the conquest (except at Alexandria), beyond the statement that 
three ardebbs were levied from the richer class. The land-tax 
) was imposed somewhat later. It seems probable therefore 
that the fifty millions (of dirhems), equal to three and one third 
million dinars, represent a rough guess at the sum which would be 
produced by a poll-tax of two dinars a head on adult males. It was, 
as a matter of fact, too low an estimate, for the poll-tax soon 
brought in twelve millions; but at the time of the treaty, when 
only a small part of the country was subdued, and most of the Delta 
was still in Koman hands, it was impossible to take an accurate 


* Churches and Monasteries of Egypt , ed. and tr. Evetts, f. 22 a. 
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census of population. It is recorded tliat 'Amr only raised one 
million dinars in the first year, two millions in the second, and four 
in the third year of his occupation of Egypt; and however we may 
distrust this geometrical progression, it indicates at least that at the 
beginning the revenue from the poll-tax was incomplete. 

Another point in the Treaty which is of the first importance 
relates to the Roman garrisons. ‘ The garrisons shall not settle 
amongst them ’: but 4 whoso of the Romans and garrisons shall come 
into their treaty, for him is the like as for them.’ I wish to draw 
particular attention to these clauses because my translation differs 
from all previous versions. Hitherto the word nub has been 

translated ‘the Nubians,’ and in my History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages I followed the received version. But the introduction of 
Nubians into a treaty made with the people of the Egyptian Delta at 
a time when the Arabs had not even penetrated into Upper Egypt 
struck me from the first as curiously unnecessary. We read nothing 
in history about Nubian influence or Nubian settlements in Egypt, at 
least Bince the Ethiopian dynasty of thirteen hundred years before. 
A passage in Tabari* set me on what I think is the right path. He 
says, in reference to 'Amr’s arrival at Heliopolis (\Ayn Shems), ‘ and 
the dominion (or rule, cJl* ) was between the Copts and the Nub? 
This apparent omission of the Romans as the ruling power points 
clearly to some other meaning of Nub. It could not be stated 
seriously that the government of Egypt was shared between Copts 
and Nubians. The phrase puzzled the copyists, for two transcripts 
(I H) have a marginal note to en-Nub , * perhaps the Romans,’ 

Now I need scarcely explain to you that Arabic MSS. seldom 
give the vowel-points, and that a word without vowel-points may 
mean several different things. Nub certainly means Nubian, but put 


* De Goeje’s text, i. 2587. 
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-'j 

the vowel-sign fetha over the j , and it becomes nuab t y , the 
plural of nauba„ In the text of the treaty in two places we find the 
variant en-nauba ajjJl in place of ; and occurs through¬ 

out in the text of the treaty printed by de Sacy from Abu-l-Mahasin 
(quoting Ibn-Kethlr) in his Second Memoire mr la nature et les revolutions 
du droit de propriety territoriale en Egypte * Nauba means primarily a 
4 turn hence what is done in turns or takes turn-about, a 4 sentinel/ 
a 4 guard 9 ; and so it comes to mean a 4 garrison/ This last meaning 
is common in later literary Arabic; and Dozy cites it, s. v. c-y , as 
used by el-Bekri in the eleventh century. I believe, therefore, that the 
true translation of and c-yJl in the Treaty is 4 garrison * and 

‘garrisons/ This rendering makes the whole document intelligible. 
There was no reason to suppose that the Nubians were disposed to 
settle in Lower Egypt; there was certainly no foundation for the 
statement that they shared the dominion with the Copts; and there 
seems no object in connecting them closely with the Romans. But as 
soon as you substitute 4 garrisons ’ for 4 Nubians * the whole sense 
becomes clear. 4 The garrisons shall not settle among ’ the people of 
Egypt: this was the chief desire of the Copts, for whom the Roman 
garrisons were the symbol and agents of that Melekite or 4 Chalce- 
donian ’ persecution which had made the Roman rule intolerable to 
the monophysite church to which the great majority of Egyptian 
Christians belonged. Yet, if the Roman soldiers chose to become 
peaceful citizens, they might enjoy the privileges of the treaty and pay 
the poll-tax: 4 whoso of the Romans and garrisons shall come into 
their [i.e. the Copts’] treaty, for him is the like as for them, and on 
him is the like as on them/ It would be quite unnecessary for the 
treaty to lay down such a rule for the Nubians, whose inclusion was 
at that time scarcely probable. Precisely the same policy is laid down 
in the Jerusalem Treaty, which enacts that the Romans are to depart. 


* Mem. de VImtitut {Acad, des inscr. et belles-lettres) v, 1 ff. 
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but that, if any of them prefer to stay, they shall he protected, and 
have the same conditions as the people of Jerusalem: I* (JjIc 
y >1 j* ; compare the words in the Treaty of Misr, jJU <&i 

Lc JjUs to • 

The last clause relating to the garrisons, which comes like an 
afterthought between the citation of the warranties and the names of 
the witnesses, is not very intelligible. It is translated by Weil* in 
the following sense : 1 And [it is binding] upon the garrisons who 
consent [to this Treaty] that they shall help [the Muslims] with so 
many men [lit. heads] and so many horses that they [the Nub] be not 
attacked nor hindered from trading coming and going.’f I do not see 
what other meaning can be made out of • Even if we disregard 
the vowel-point, and take the word as the 1st form imperfect of , 
instead of the IVth of would mean ‘scout’ instead of 

‘ help,’ and would come to much the same thing. again maybe 

taken either as active or passive—to 1 attack ’ or ‘ be attacked.’ The 
clause may be understood to provide for a limited escort of friendly 
Eomans to protect the caravans trading between Egypt and Syria ; 
but such a provision appears extremely improbable. The Arabs would 
scarcely trust the Eomans with sufficient forces to guard the caravan 
routes, and would undoubtedly prefer to guard (or plunder) the 
commerce themselves. It is not clear from the text whether it was 
the trade of the Eomans or the trade of the Arabs that was to be 
protected; but if the former, the clause would seem to suggest that 
the Eomans were to be allowed a small force in self-defence; and 
this appears to be the more probable interpretation of the sentence. 

I have called this document the Treaty of Misr throughout, not 
the Treaty of Egypt, because, although Misr means ‘ Egypt,’ it also 
means the middle capital of Egypt, successively known as Memphis, 

* Gesehichte der Ckalifen , i. 112. t De Sacy’s rendering is given above, p. 231. 
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Eustat, and Cairo. That there was at the time of the Arab conquest 
a city called Misr, and known to the Greek historians as Babylon, the 
successor of the partly ruined city of Memphis, is evident from all the 
authorities, though its extent is doubtful. „ We know only that it was 
dominated by the fortress of Babylon which gave its name to the city 
in both earlier and later times, and supported by at least two other 
forts. To judge by other treaties, such as those of Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Lydda, it was the custom of the conquering Arabs to 
make treaties with a city, not with a country as a whole. It may be 
urged against this view, that the amount of tribute is altogether out 
of proportion to a single city/ and must refer to Egypt at large; and 
the reference to 4 lands and waters’ also suggests a wider meaning 
than Misr the city. But the same occurred in the case of the Treaty 
of Lydda, which was made to include the neighbouring people of 
Palestine, but was formally contracted with the town of Lydda. I 
think 'Amr made the treaty with the capital of the Copts (ignoring 
the as yet unconquered Roman capital, Alexandria), and made the 
capital responsible for all the rest of the country. Tabari’s phrase, 
however, ‘ So the people of Misr, all of them, entered into that and 
accepted the Treaty, and horses were collected,’ cJJj ^ 

jldi tjLi, ^6 ja* Ji>\, seems to imply a 
general acceptance. The double meaning of Misr is a perpetual cause of 
confusion, and it would be rash to insist on either interpretation. 

It is abundantly evident, however, that this was a treaty with the 
Copts, not with the Romans. The Roman garrisons are mentioned, 
but only in a subordinate manner. The people of Misr, not the 
Roman army of occupation, still less the emperor Heraclius, were the 
contracting parties on the other side. As there is no indication in 
the treaty itself that the Romans were consulted in the matter, we 
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must conclude that this treaty was made behind their backs; that it 
was a compact between the Copts and the Arabs without the 
authority of the Roman garrison, though these had the option of 
accepting the same terms. Mr, A* J. Butler, in his recent learned 
work on The Arab Conquest of Egypt, labours under the extraordinary 
impression that this treaty is really the treaty of capitulation of the 
Roman garrison of Alexandria. His words* are : ‘ But the text of the 
treaty is actually given by Tabari, who by a strange confusion calls 
it the Treaty of 'Ain Shams, instead of the Treaty of Alexandria.’ 
Mr. Butler unfortunately gives a very inaccurate translation, and 
then appends the curious footnote: 1 This treaty is preserved by 
Ibn Khaldun, who quotes it from Tabari; but it does not seem to 
occur in Tabari’s extant account of the conquest of Egypt; see 
Zotenberg’s edition, vol. iii, pp. 461 seq.’ Mr. Butler’s valuable 
work is vitiated in many places by his references to the Persian 
abridgment of Tabari, which not only does not contain a great deal of 
the most important passages of the original Arabic work, but intro¬ 
duces errors by compression, and even adds mere legends from Persian 
tradition. As we have seen, the original Arabic text of the treaty 
does occur in de Goeje’s edition of Tabari; but it is not there called 
the Treaty of 'Ayn Shems, and it could not possibly refer to the 
capitulation of Alexandria, According to the earliest, indeed the 
almost contemporary Christian authority—though unhappily we 
possess it only at third hand, and in a distractingly dislocated order— 
John of Hikiu’s Chronicle, cited by Mr. Butler from a translation of 
the Ethiopia version of the Arabic translation of the Coptic or Greek 
original, the capitulation of Alexandria included an armistice of 


* Arab Conquest of Egypt, Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1902, p. 324. 
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eleven months, at the expiration of which the Boman garrison of 
Alexandria was to quit the city and depart by sea; no Boman army 
was to return or attempt the recovery of Egypt; hostages were to be 
given by the Bomans for the due execution of the treaty; and the 
Jews were to be allowed to remain at Alexandria. There is not 
a word of all this in the Treaty of Misr; and it obviously has no 
connexion with the capitulation of Alexandria. 

It was, as iB evident from its contents, a treaty with the Copts of 
the city of Misr as against the Bomans, rather than with the Bomans. 
The questions now arise, when could it have been concluded, and by 
whom? Now the Arab historians—upon whom alone we have to 
rely for events between the capture of the city of Misr and the fall 
of the fortress of Babylon, for there is a gap here in John of Nikiu’s 
Chronicle—are full of reports of negotiations between the Copts and 
the Arabs with a view to a peace, which was strongly opposed by 
the Boman garrison in the fortress, then the chief position of Boman 
power at the apex of the Delta. According to Tabari, after the 
Arabs had reached Babylon, there came to meet them, on the part of 
of el-Mukawkis (the name they give to the governor of Egypt), a 
patriarch {gathalik , catholicus) and a bishop, who, after some fighting 
), were invited by ‘Amr to discuss terms : this was before 
reinforcements had reached the Muslims, and 'Amr and his 4000 men 
were apparently in a precarious position. The discussion was of a 
friendly nature in regard to the Copts, for whom, it was said, the 
Prophet Mohammad and the Muslims had always entertained a kindly 
feeling, on the atavic ground of the Arabs’ descent from the Egyptian 
bondmaid Hagar, 'Amr offered the usual terms : those who embraced 
Islam should be the equals of the conquerors and enter the universal 
brotherhood of the Muslims, and those who refused should pay the 
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poll-tax (Jizya). The two ecclesiastics were disposed to accept, and 
returned to el-Mukawkis to report the negotiations. But Aretion 
(in the Arabic, happily emended as by Mr. Butler 

—Aretion had previously been governor of Jerusalem), the Roman 
governor of the fortress, rejected the proposals absolutely and gave 
orders for an attack. The patriarch and bishop then said to the 
people of Misr: i We will try to ward off evil from you, but we 
cannot return till four days hence.* They had to go to Alexandria, 
one presumes, to consult el-Mukawkis, and apparently they brought 
him south with them, for he was present in the fort when the Arabs 
laid siege to it. Meanwhile *Amr joined by reinforcements under ez- 
Zubeyr and others camped at Heliopolis (*Ayn Shems). Tabari does 
not mention the battle of Heliopolis by name in this connexion; but 
he afterwards speaks of the encounter of 'Amr and el-Mukawkis at 
'Ayn Shems, and John of Nikiu gives a detailed account of the battle, 
which, he records, was followed by the fall of Tendunyas (Umm 
Duneyn), a fortified place on the site of the later mediaeval Maks 
and the modern Ezbekiya quarter of Cairo ; and this involved the fall 
of the city of Misr, which is recorded by John of Hikiu merely in the 
heading of a chapter. Tabari goes on to relate how the people of 
Misr, alarmed at the approach of the Arabs, entreated their ruler 
) to make terms with them, but he refused; 4 and this was 
the fourth day’; so there was a battle (), and after the 
victory ez-Zubeyr scaled the wall and opened a gate—Tabari does 
not say of what city or fortress—whereupon the people came to sue 
for peace, and the Treaty of Misr was concluded. 

The mention of the fourth day, when the patriarch and bishop 
were expected to return, points to an armistice, and shows that the 
Romans were awaiting the return of the ambassadors. It is not 
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recorded that the ecclesiastics took part in the treaty, but Tabari 
mentions their reappearance immediately afterwards to arrange about 
the prisoners. Who they were it is impossible to say. Tabari and 
other Arabic writers give them the impossible names of Abu-Maryam 
and Abu-Maryam; and Mr. Butler regards Abu-Maryam as a cor¬ 
ruption of Abu-Miyamm, which itself is an Arabic perversion of 
Benjamin. Is it possible that Benjamin, the monophysite patriarch 
who had been driven into hiding by Cyrus, the Melekite patriarch of 
Alexandria, but who was still alive, and was afterwards reinstated, 
came out of his retreat near Bus in Upper Egypt to help his people 
to throw over the Boman yoke ? Or was Abu-Maryam Cyrus himself ? 

Tabari’s story fits perfectly with the contents of the treaty, which 
is thus shown to be a treaty with the Egyptian people against the 
wish of the Boman army of occupation. The authority of Tabari as 
a careful compiler of attested traditions is very great, indeed almost 
absolute in Muslim acceptation: and this story rests on a chain of 
traditionists running up from es-Sarl through Shu'eyb and Sey f to 


Abu-Haritha and Abii-'Ottiman (J 


3U (jUxl* ^1, <8,u. ^ ^ ujLj j* )• It is not a record 
to be lightly set aside. 

The most widely accepted story of the surrender, and the most 
detailed, is given by el-Makrm.* It must not be inferred from the 
lateness of Makrizl’s date (he wrote about 1420) that his account is 
necessarily of little authority. He was a laborious compiler from 
good sources; and he had at his disposition manuscripts of early works 
which have since disappeared. His account rests upon traditions 
which may go back—some certainly do—to early times, and it is 


* Khitat, i. 289-294. 
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confirmed by much earlier writers. Makrizi first relates the story 
in brief, and then gives a detailed narrative. Probably these two 
accounts come from different sources, for it was the usual habit of 
Arabic chroniclers to set down the different accounts one after the 
other with little or no attempt to reconcile them. These two 
accounts in Makrizi, however, agree. The short account says that 
after e Amr had been reinforced by a body of 12,000 men under ez- 
Zubeyr he laid siege to the fortress; that ez-Zubeyr scaled the wall 
and captured the fort ()>* and seized a gate; and that el- 
Mukawkis in alarm sued for peace, which was concluded on the basis 
of a tribute of two dinars a head from the Copts. His is practically 
Tabari’s account. The longer narrative relates how el-Mukawkis, 
after a month’s fighting, discouraged by the perseverance and energy 
of the Arabs, left the fortress of Babylon in company with the 
leaders of the Copts, and took up his position in the opposite island, 
now called er-Rawda, cutting the bridge of connexion. Then fearing 
that the fortresses would fall, he opened negotiations with the Arabs. 
He urged that the Romans were far more numerous and better 
equipped than the Muslims; that the Hile was high and hemmed in 
the invaders; and that their wisest course would be to come to terms 
before the Romans overwhelmed them. His object was evidently to 
get easy terms before the decrease of the inundation set the Muslims 
free for wider operations. 'Amr kept the envoys two days and nights, 
and then sent them back with the usual alternatives: embrace Islam 
and be our brothers; or pay the poll-tax and be our inferiors ; or 
else fight till God decides the issue. El-Mukawkis asked the envoys 
to describe what they had seen during their two days’ visit to the 


* Not necessarily the Castle of Babylon. 
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Muslims’ camp; and they answered, 1 We saw a people who love, 
every one of them, death more than life, and set humility above 
pride, who have no desire or enjoyment in this world, who sit in the 
dust and eat upon their knees,* and their commander is like all the 
rest; you cannot distinguish the strong from the weak, nor the 
master from the slave.’ This report increased the dread which the 
Arabs inspired. The negotiations were continued on the island of er- 
Bawda; but el-Mukawkis could obtain no modification of the terms. 
Fighting with the garrison of Babylon was accordingly renewed; but 
finally el-Mukawkis persuaded the people that resistance was hope¬ 
less, and 'Anar’s terms were accepted—a poll-tax of two dinars ahead, 
except from old men, children, and women, with three days’ mainten¬ 
ance for the Muslims. 

In spite of superficial differences, Makrizl’s story tallies with 
Tabari’s. In each there is the contrast between the willingness of 
the Egyptians to treat and the stubborn resistance of the Boman 
garrison. In each we find the capture of a fort and gate to be the 
decisive event which hastened the conclusion of the Treaty. In each 
it is essentially a treaty with the Copts, not with the Bomans, though 
Bomans who submitted were included. Makrizl’s statement that 
the negotiations took place during high Nile, coupled with the remark 
that they began after there had been a month’s fighting at the 
fortress, though it does not agree with Tabari’s u four days,” shows 
that this treaty must have been made about October, 640. It cannot 
therefore refer to the final evacuation of Babylon, which is definitely 
fixed at 9 April, 641. The capture of the fort, must evidently 

be distinguished from the fall of the castle, , and must represent 


* Mr. Butler’s translation of 
mistake. 


*A* 5 ’ 


‘ on horseback,’ is obviously a 

[ 19 *] 
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only a partial lodgment of the Arabs in the fortifications or even in a 
neighbouring fortress. It has generally been assumed that there was 
hut the one castle of Babylon to he taken; but it is clear that this was 
hut a part of the fortifications of Misr. We have already seen that* 
according to John of Nikiu, Tendunyas (Maks) was a fortified post 
and it is possible that ez-Zubeyr’s scaling of the fort may refer ta 
what Mr. Butler describes as the second capture of Tendunyas. 
Maknzi mentions another fortress besides Kasr esh-Shema 4 (the well- 
known fortress close to Cairo which is generally identified with the 
Castle of Babylon); and this other fortress, which was situated on a 
rocky hill to the south-east of Kasr esh-Shema 4 , and was within the 
city, was particularly called the fortress or palace {jAi) of Babylon, 
Bemains of this other fortress may possibly he represented by the 
massive walls on the southern part of the hill, afterwards known as 
'Antar’s Stable.* 

We have seen, therefore, that this Treaty of Misr was concluded 
between 'Amr and el-Mukawkis on behalf of the Copts about the 
month of October, 640. It was a treaty of surrender for the whole 
country, but the Bom an garrisons remained unsubdued. Hence the 
clause * The garrisons shall not settle (or dwell) among the people of 
Misr/ a clause to which the Bomans were obviously no party. 
Makrlzi, however, now enters upon a fresh division of the subject* 
introduced by a fresh chain of tradition,! dating back through Ibn 
Lahl'a to Yahya ibn Meymun. According to this tradition, 
el-Mukawkis stipulated for the Bomans that they might choose 
whether they would stay in Egypt on the same terms as the Copts* 
or whether they would rather go to their own country, which they 

* See Lane, Cairo Fifty Years Jyo f 146, 147. 

f Khitat , i. 293. 
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were free to do, including the Romans of Alexandria and the parts round 
about. And it was agreed in writing that el-Mukawkis should write 
to the emperor to inform him of what he had done; and if he accepted, 
the treaty was good. Heraclius’s reply was naturally a repudiation 
of the treaty. He pointed out the small numbers of the Arabs 
compared with the Romans and the Copts, and ordered hostilities to 
be resumed. Upon this el-Mukawkis, convinced that resistance was 
useless, went to 'Amr, and begged of him three things: first, 1 do not 
break faith with the Copts, but count me as one with them, and on 
me be binding what is binding on them, for my word and theirs 
agreed upon what thou didst covenant, and they are fulfilling towards 
thee what thou wishest; secondly, if the Romans after this sue for 
peace, make no peace with them till thou hast made them confiscate 
and slaves ; . . . and thirdly, I beg of thee when I go to my rest to 
have me buried at St. John’s at Alexandria/’ And ‘Amr agreed 
to these requests. It is true that Makrlzl, in another part of his 
work,* gives the same three requests of el-Mukawkis in slightly varied 
words, on the authority of Ibn 'Abd-el-Hakam, in connexion with 
the conquest of Alexandria. Such confusions are unhappily too 
common in regard to many events in the Arab invasion of Egypt. 
But the three requests, to whichever date they belong, show clearly 
enough that el-Mukawkis and ‘Amr held by the Treaty of Misr 
which had been concluded with the Copts, and that the Romans put 
themselves outside the treaty. The ninth-century writer, Ibn ‘Abd- 
el-Hakam’s account of that treaty, as cited by Makrlzl, closely agrees 
with what has already been related, and the learned geographer 

* Ibid., i. 163. Mr. Butler says, ‘Here we get back to an earlier version’: 
but Ibn ‘Abd-el-Hakam is a hundred years later than Ibn Lahi'a (t 164 a.h.) 

The latter moreover was a famous traditionist, as well as chief Kadi of Fustat. 

' • • • • 
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Yakut, a Greek, who wrote his great work in 1225, uses the iden¬ 
tical words employed by Makrizl in parts of a practically identical 
narrative, so far as it goes.* He adds that the Treaty was made by 
el-Mukawkis for the Copts and the Romans ; but while the Romans 
had the choice of assenting to it or not, according as their emperor 
should decide, the Copts had no such choice LjiM V<\ j)* 

This treaty with the Copts, which both the Arabs and the Copts 
upheld against the Romans, is, as we have seen, ascribed by Makrizl, 
and by much earlier writers, such as Ibn ‘Abd-el-Hakam and el- 
Beladhurl, to el-Mukawkis as representative of the Copts. Makrizl 
describes him as over both the Copts and Romans . . * 

j iaJilt )-t Who this Mukawkis was has been 

a puzzle to all historians. He is called, by Arabic writers, either 
4 the Roman’ or ‘the Greek’ , and his name is given 

either as 4 George son of Mina ’ ^ ’ ° r * SOn 

Kurkub ’ . Tabari and Beladhurl give him no name 

beyond el-Mukawkis—a word which is explained as meaning ‘ ring¬ 
dove’ in Arabic, but which is probably not Arabic—and John of 
Hikiu does not mention him by name. Professor RarabacekJ interprets 
the names as George, son of Mina Parkabios, makes him both strategos 
and pagarch, and thinks the title Mukawkis may represent the Greek 
ptyavxrjs —a title, however, which he has invented on a rather loose 
analogy with titles, such as erSoforaros, found in papyri of the Roman 
period. Mr. Milne§ identifies him with George the prefect mentioned 
by John of Hikiu. Professor Bury|| follows Karabacek, but not in the 


* Mu'jam-el-Buldan, s.v. U \U . 4^ ^ iii. 894-5. 
X Rap. Erzherzog Reiner , i. 1-11. 

§ Egypt under Roman Rule , 224. 

|| Ed. of Gibbon, v. appendix, 540. 


f Khitat , i. 290. 
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acceptance of the assumed Greek title /i-cycnr^s. Finally, following 
the lead of the Portuguese scholar Pereira, Mr. Butler, in his Arab 
Conquest of Egypt, after an elaborate examination of the authorities,* 
has come to the conclusion that el-Mukawkis was none other than 
Cyrus, the Melekite patriarch of Alexandria. 

The evidence he relies upon for this theory consists partly in state¬ 
ments by Coptic writers ; partly in coincidences between acts attributed 
to el-Mukawkis by one set of historians and acts attributed to Cyrus 
by another set of authorities. The statements of Coptic writers are 
these: 

1. Severus, bishop of XJshmuneyn in the latter part of the tenth 
century, in an Arabic work on the lives of the patriarchs, which 
has not yet been printed, says, 4 When Heraclius had recovered his 
territories, he appointed governors in every place. To us in the land 
of Egypt Cyrus was sent to be governor and patriarch together.’ 
Eeferring to the ten years’ persecution of the monophysites, he says, 
4 These were the years during which Heraclius and A1 Mukaukas 
were ruling Egypt ’; and again, 4 WTien the ten years of the reign of 
Heraclius and the misgovemment of A1 Mukaukas were over.’ He 
speaks of 4 the misbelieving governor, who was both prefect and 
patriarch of Alexandria; ’ and he makes the ex-patriarch Benjamin 
speak of 4 the time of the persecution which befell me when A1 
Mukaukas drove me away.” It should be added that the Greek 
historian Theophanes (9th c.) also makes Cyrus at once patriarch and 
prefect. 

2. The Coptic Synaxarium, quoted by Amelineau, says, 4 The 
Mukaukas was head of the faith of Chalcedon, and had been made 

* Arab Conquest of Egypt, App. C, 508-526. He uses the Ethiopic vocalization 
Mukawkas, instead of the Arabic Mukawkis. 
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ruler and patriarch over Egypt . ’; and the Ethiopic Synaxarium con¬ 
tains the words ‘ The Mukaukas, that is to say, the governor and 
archbishop of Alexandria and all the land of Egypt.’ 

3. In the Coptic life of Samuel of Kalamun, of which a tenth- 
century fragment is preserved in the Bodleian, and of which the 
original would appear from internal evidence to have been composed 
before the death of Cyrus, a curious stoiy is told of the patriarch’s 
visit to a monastery; and incidentally he is described as IIKA/ifXIOC 
nenceiTT’OA.pXHeniCKOnOC, or ‘the Icauchios, the false arch¬ 
bishop.’ In this Coptic word—if it be Coptic— Icauchios Mr. Butler, 
following Amelineau and Pereira, sees the original of the title 
Mukawkis. The explanation is a case of obscurum per obscurius , for 
no satisfactory meaning has so far been found for Icauchios ; and Mr. 
Butler himself hazards three distinct conjectures — ‘Caucasian,’ 
‘ Cholchian,’ and ‘ paederastian.’ The obscurity of the meaning, 
however, does not affect the argument; if Icauchios be the original 
of Mukawkis, then this Coptic document makes’Mukawkis and Cyrus 
one person. But it is far from certain that Icauchios is the Coptic 
original of the Arabic or Arabicized title Mukawkis. 

Supposing these translations to be accurate, and supposing the mss., 
which are chiefly late, to be faithful transcripts of early authoritative 
documents—a matter which I am not qualified to decide—these 
extracts taken together show that Cyrus and the Mukawkis were one 
and the same person in the opinion of the writers. This can hardly 
be contested. The only question is whether the writers were 
authoritative. Severus was ignorant of Coptic, and not very trust¬ 
worthy,* and he wrote late in the tenth century, later by a hundred 


* Butler, Arab Conqueat, xiv, xvii. 
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years than Beladhurl, and fifty or sixty years than Tabari. By 
himself, I do not think his evidence counts for much. The Synaxaria 
are thus described by Mr. Butler :* ‘ Every [Coptic] church has 
specially attached to its service a book called in Coptic “ synaxar,’ 
i.e, <rvva£dpiov } or lives of the saints, from which a portion is often 
read at matins, in accordance with a very ancient custom sanctioned, 
for instance, at the third Council of Carthage in 397 a.d. This book 
corresponds closely to the passional of our English churches, from 
which the lessons at matins were sometimes taken, or to the martyr- 
ology, which was read at the end of prime-song. The synaxar is 
confined within the sacred walls, and there is no copy of it in any 
private person’s possession. It has, of course, been rendered into 
Arabic for use at service : and the legends printed at the end of this 
work, which are from the Arabic version, will serve to give an idea of 
the miraculous traditions to which the faithful still listen with un¬ 
questioning reverence.’ This does not give a very high position to the 
synaxaria as historical authorities; but, as in the case of Severus, it is 
possible that genuine historical data may be included among much 
legendary garbage. 

Such is Mr. Butler’s positive evidence. The coincidences upon 
which he also relies are the statements on the one hand that Cyrus, 
on the other that el-Mukawkis was Governor of Egypt under 
Heraclius; the statements of the Greek historians and John of Nikiu 
that Cyrus made peace with the Arabs, and those of the Arabic 
historians that el-Mukawkis made peace with them. But these 
coincidences may be explained by the hypothesis that el-Mukawkis 
was the sub-governor who made the peace, and Cyrus the patriarch 


Coptic Churches of Eyypt , ii. 259, 260. 
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and supreme governor who accepted his subordinate’s arrangement and 
reported it to the emperor. 

The whole question really turns on the respective credibility of the 
two or three Coptic authorities and the whole series of Arabic historians. 
^Now Mr. Butler himself admits* that 1 the historical value of these 
Coptic documents is not very great. The writers were set upon 
recording matters of Church interest—the more miraculous the better 
—and their minds were almost closed to the great movements of the 
world about them.’ And referring to Severus, he adds that thi& 
historian mentions * that he had recourse to some Copts to get Greek 
and Coptic documents turned into Arabic, as the two former languages 
even then were unknown to most Christians. This is interesting as 
showing the state of decay reached by Coptic and Greek, and as showing 
Severus’ own ignorance of both languages. Indeed the evidence as 
regards Coptic is so remarkable as to seem barely credible.’! It is 
clear, then, that the Copts as a rule got their historical information 
through the Arabic. In studying Arabic chroniclers Severus would 
find that el-Mukawkis made a treaty of surrender to the Arabs ; if he 
read Tabari, as he probably did, for Tabari’s work was a standard 
authority in the Fatimid library at Cairo, and Severus was a persona 
grata at the Fatimid caliph’s court, he would also find that a 
catholicos came to ‘Amr and treated for peace. He might naturally 
put the two statements together, and being a Jacobite bishop not 
averse to believing every evil of a ‘ Chalcedonian ’ patriarch, he might 
very well saddle Cyrus with the shame of betraying Christian Egypt 
to the Muslims. As soon as we realize that the Arabic sources were 
older than Severus, and were probably under his eye, and that he 


Arab Conquest , x. 
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could not read any language but Arabic, it is easy to see how he 
might pervert or misunderstand the sufficiently confused and obscure 
narratives of the Arabic chroniclers. Whether the same argument 
would apply to the Synaxaria depends upon their dates, on which we 
have at present no information. 

If we had nothing but these Coptic and Ethiopic data to go upon, 
the identification might perhaps be taken as proved. But when we 
look at the long series of Arabic writers, not only those whose works 
survive, but many who are cited by survivors, but whose original 
writings are lost, and when we fail to find the slightest hint that any 
one of them suspected el-Mukawkis and Cyrus to be the same person, 
I confess that their evidence, negative as it is, seems to me over¬ 
whelming. How is it that not one of them says that el-Mukawkis 
was a priest, much less an archbishop ? Why do they give him the 
name of George son of Mina or son of Kurkub, if his real name was 
Cyrus ? Why does Abu-Salih, who was a Christian, and wrote about 
1200 a.d., state that Heraclius placed the government of Egypt 
under ‘ George the son of Mina el-Mukawkis,’ and also cite ‘the book 
of el-Janah ’ for the fact that * the bishop of the Homans at Misr and 
Alexandria was named Cyrus * ? How is it that not a single historian 
of Egypt, Muslim or Christian, has ever said in so many words 
‘ el-Mukawkis was a title or nickname given to the patriarch Cyrus ? ?' 
It is incredible that such an identity—surely a striking fact if true— 
should have escaped them all. And against this solid wall of negative 
evidence that no Muslim historian, no Christian historian, not even 
the almost contemporary John of Hikiu, mentions this identity, are we 
to accept two jottings in two church office-books, the date of which 
is not given, and a not very definite incidental statement of a tenth- 
century Copt who did not know Coptic ? 
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Moreover, if el-Mukawkis was Cyrus, who was not sent to Egypt 
until 631, what becomes of the mission which the Prophet Mohammad 
sent in 628 to ‘ el-Mukawkis, lord of Alexandria ’ ?* Mr. Butler 
thinks that this is merely a case of applying a later name to an 
earlier governor by mistake; but it must be remembered that in reply 
to Mohammad’s mission, el-Mukawkis sent him presents, including 
two Egyptian girls, one of whom, Mary, was received into the 
Prophet’s harim and bore him a son. There was every reason for 
preserving accurately the name of the man who gave a wife (or 
concubine rather) to the Prophet; and Mary herself and her fellow- 
slave would not be likely to forget it or to fail to make it known. 
The Mukawkis of 628 may very well be the same person as the 
Mukawkis of 640, but he cannot be Cyrus. 

Apart from this silence of the chief authorities, the inherent 
improbability of the hypothesis must be considered. Cyrus was 
patriarch and civil governor, but not military prefect: yet we find 
him (if he be el-Mukawkis) commanding at the battle of Heliopolis. 
When the treaty was repudiated by Heraclius, el-Mukawkis, accord¬ 
ing to the Arabic tradition (reported by so early an authority as 
Ibn-Lahfa), threw in his lot with the Arabs; but Cyrus, according to 
the Greek historians, was recalled to Constantinople and castigated. 
That he should have returned at all to Constantinople, knowing what 
he had to expect, after making his peace with the Arab conqueror, 
seems preposterous. Cyrus finally came back to Egypt, and arranged 
the capitulation of Alexandria in October or November, 641; he had 
now accomplished the insidious plan attributed to him by Mr. Butler, 
and he lived five months longer: why do we hear nothing of his 


* Tabari, i. 1559-61. Ibn-Hisham, Wustenfeld’s trans., 318. 
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reward for his treachery from his Arab ally? On the contrary, 
according to Mr. Butler, the only request made by Cyrus to 'Amr was 
apparently refused. Certainly the ambitious patriarch took little by 
his treachery, if indeed treachery it was. Looking at the transaction 
in the cool light of history, it has more the aspect of wise submission to 
the inevitable. 

Admitting, as we must, that Cyrus was recalled and reprimanded 
for concluding the Treaty of Misr, is it necessary to hold that he was 
the sole negotiator? Supposing that the catholicos who according to 
Tabari came to 'Amr and treated for peace was Cyrus, we are told 
that he went away to report the negotiations to el-Mukawkis. How 
if el-Mukawkis was the military prefect, or comes limit is Aegypti ,* it 
was essential that he should be consulted by the civil prefect before 
peace could be concluded. According to Mr. Butler, who follows the 
indications of John of Hikiu, Theodorus the military prefect was at 
Alexandria at the time of the Arab invasion; was then brought to 
Babylon by Cyrus; and commanded at the battle of Heliopolis. How 
this is exactly what is related of el-Mukawkis by Tabari. El- 
Mukawkis was absent from Babylon when the catholicos was treating 
with 'Amr. He appeared at Heliopolis, where the catholicos also 
appeared after the battle. He was the commander who corresponded, 
so far as we can see, with the military prefect. So far as the Arabic 
evidence goes, except for his names, el-Mukawkis may have been 
Theodorus. 

This only illustrates the extreme doubtfulness of any identification 
of the mysterious Mukawkis. Until further evidence is obtained, 

* This is the later title of the military commander formerly styled dux Aegypti.. 
See Milne, Egypt under Roman Rule , Note vm, 215, and cp. 181. 
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such as we may hope for from the constantly increasing discoveries 
of papyri of the Eoman period, it seems rash to attempt to fix his 
identity. That he was a military governor of high rank, and that he 
concluded the first treaty between Muslims and Christians in Egypt, 
with the concurrence of the patriarch Cyrus, is all that can be 
affirmed with certainty. 



